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For “‘ The Friend.” 
Industrial Changes in the South. 


In Scribner's Magazine for the Tenth month, 


‘there is an article by Sidney Lanier, entitled 


The New South, which calls attention to the 
changes going on in that section of the coun- 
tryin the increased proportion of small farm- 
ems to large planters. From this change, the 
writer thinks favorable results, both moral 
and political, may be anticipated. 

As an illustration of the effect as a social 
and moral factor in the community of large 
plantations devoted to the raising of one 
staple, he refers to the Grandin wheat farm 
near Fargo, in the North West, “ where 4,855 
acres are sown in wheat; where five hands do 
all the work during the six winter months, 
while as many as two hundred and fifty must 
be employed in midsummer ; where the day’s 


work is nearly thirteen hours ; where, out of 


the numerous structures for farm purposes, 
but two have any direct relation to man—one 
aresidence for the superintendent and fore- 
men, the other a boarding-house for the hands; 
where no women, children nor poultry are to 
be seen ; where the economies are such as are 
Wholly out of the power of the small wheat- 
maisers, insomuch that even the railways can 
give special rates for grain coming in such 
convenient large quanties; where the steam 
machine, the telephone and the telegraph are 
brought to the last degree of skilful service ; 
where, finally, the net profits for the current 
year are $52,239. 

“It appears plainly enough from these de- 
tails that, looked upon from the midst of all 
those associations which cluster about the 
idea of the farm, large farming is not farming 
attall. It is mining for wheat. 

“Or a slight change in the point of view 
Presents it as a manufacturing business, in 
which clods are fed to the mill, and grain ap- 
pears in car-loads at Chicago. And perhaps 
the most exact relations of this large farming 
tw society in general are to be drawn by con- 
fidering such farmers as corporations, their 

borers as mill-operatives for six months in 
tach year and tramps for the other six, their 


sas mills where nature mainly turns the 
wheel, their investment as beyond the reach 
strikes or fires, foreign distress their friend, 
ind the world’s hunger their steady customer. 
“It appears further that, while such agri- woe 
taltural communities are so merely in name| farmers’ neighborhood news, with no politics|political.situation. This class, consisting as 
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and are manufacturing communities in fact, 
they are manufacturing communities only as 
to the sterner features of that guild—the 
order, the machine, the minimum of expense, 
the maximum of product,—and not as to those 
pleasanter features, the school-house, the 
church, the little working-men’s library, the 


sewing-class, the cookery-class, the line of 


promotion, the rise of the bright boy and the 
steady workman—all the gentler matters 
which will spring up, even out of the dust- 
heaps, about any spot where men have the 
rudest abiding-place. On the large farm is 
no abiding-place ; the laborer must move on ; 
life cannot stand still, to settle and clarify.” 

Sidney Lanier thinks the republic needs the 
large corporation for the mighty works which 
only the corporation can do; and also the 
small farmer for the self-reliant, independent 
manhood “ which he digs out of the ground, 
and which the experience of all peoples would 
seem to show must primarily come that way 
and no other.” 

Large farming in the West means exclusive 
wheat or corn culture, but in the South it 
means exclusive cotton-growing, and in some 
localities, rice or sugar-growing. “Small farm- 
ing means diversified farm-products ; and a 
special result of the Southern conditions of 
agriculture has brought about a still more 
special sense of the word, so that in Georgia, 
for example, the term ‘small farmer’ brings 
up to every native mind the idea of a farmer 
who, besides his cotton crop, raises corn 
enough to ‘do’ him. But again, the incidents 
hinging upon this apparently simple matter 
of making corn enough to do him are so 
numerous as, in turn, to render them the dis- 
tinctive feature of small farming. Small farm- 
ing means, in short, meat and bread for which 
there are no notes in bank; pigs fed with 
home-made corn, and growing of themselves 
while the corn and cotton were being tended ; 
yarn spun, stockings knit, butter made and 
sold (instead of bought); eggs, chickens, 
peaches, water-melons, the four extra ss 
and a little wool, two calves and a beef,—all 
to sell every year, besides a colt who is now 
suddenly become, all of himself, a good, service- 
able horse ; the four oxen, who are as good as 
gifts made by the grass ; and a hundred other 
items, all representing income from a hundred 
sources to the small farmer, which equally 
represent outgo to the large farmer,—items, 
too, scarcely appearing at all on the expense 
side of the strictest account-book, because 
they are either products of odd moments 
which, if not so applied, would not have been 
at all applied, or products of natural animal 
growth, and grass at nothing a ton. All these 
ideas are inseparably connected with that of 
the small farmer in the South.” 

The author says that about two years ago 
he commenced taking clippings from a num- 
ber of country papers in Georgia, “upon the 
idea that these unconsidered trifles of mere 
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behind them, and no argumentative coloring 
in front of them, would form the best possible 
picture of actual small-farm life in the South.” 

“Rambling among these cuttings, one sees 
growing side by side, possibly upon a single 
small farm, corn, wheat, rice, sugar-cane, cot- 
ton, peaches, plums, apples, pears, figs, water- 
melons, cantaleups, musk-melons, cherries, 
strawberries, venpbenles, blackberries, Cataw- 
ba grapes, Isabellas, Scuppernongs, peas, snap- 
beans, butter-beans, okra, squash, beets, oyster- 
plant, mustard, cress, cabbage, turnips, toma- 
toes, cauliflower, asparagus, potatoes, onions ; 
one does not fail, too, to catch a glimpse of 
pigs sauntering about, chickens singing, colts 
flinging their heels at you and off down the 
pasture, calves likewise, cows caring not for 
these things, sheep on the rising ground, 
geese and turkeys passim, perhaps the green- 
gray moss—surely designed by nature to pack 
vegetables in and send them ‘ North,’—a very 
bed of dew for many days after cutting.” 

This diversified culture is shown by one of 
these newspaper scraps which refers to the 
fair of the Marshallville Agricultural Society 
in South-western Georgia, where one of the 
most successful competitors for premiums was 
a J. M., a small farmer, who commenced work 
after the war with his own hands, not a dollar 
in his pocket, and now owns his plantation, 
has it well stocked, and no mortgage or debt 
of any kind on it. He received prizes for the 
largest and best display of field products and 
garden crops; for stock ; for the best display 
of old home-raised side meat and hams, old 
home-raised corn and fodder, home-raised 
flour, corn meal, syrup and hominy. Then 
there are “honorable mentions” given to dif- 
ferent persons for best corn, best stalk of cot- 
ton, best upland rice, best cleaned wheat, best 
cleaned oats, best cleaned barley, best cleaned 
rye, best ribbon sugar-cane, best golden-rod 
cane, best chufas, ground peas (peanuts), best 
field peas, &c. 

A comparison of the census reports of the 
United States shows that in Georgia the num- 
ber of farms under 100 acres increased from 
31,482 in 1860, to 50,811 in 1870—much the 
larger portion of the increase being in farms 
under 50 acres in size. To a large extent 
these figures represent the change of the negro 
from his former position to that of a small 
farmer—a position “in which his interests, his 
hopes and consequently his politics, ‘become 
identical with those of all other small farmers, 
whether white or black.” Similar changes 
have taken place in other Southern States, 
and in view of them, Sidney Lanier - — 

“Nothing seems more sure than that an 
entirely new direction of cleavage in the struc- 
ture of Southern polity must come with the 
wholly different aggregation of particles im- 
plied in this development of small farming. 

“Tn the identical aims of the small-farmer 
class, whatever now remains of the color-line 
must surely disappear out of the Southern 
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it already does of black small-farmers and 
white small-farmers, must necessarily be a 
body of persons whose privileges, needs and 
relations are not those which exist as between 
the black man on the one hand and the white 
i man on the other, but those which exist as 
bd between the small farmer on the one hand 
ee and whatever affects small farming on the 
other. For here—as cannot be too often said 
—the relation of politics to agriculture is that 

















‘- of the turnip-top to the turnip.” 

bi The writer gives a glowing picture of that 
oi “ample stretch of generous soil, where the 
‘ Appalachian ruggednesses calm themselves 
=" into pleasant hills before dying quite away 
a: into the sea-board levels, a man can find such 







temperances of heaven and earth—enough of 

struggle with nature to draw out manhood, 
rs with enough of bounty to sanction the strug- 
e, gle—that a more exquisite co-adaptation of 
all blessed circumstances for man’s life need 
not be sought. It is with a part of that region 
that this writer is most familiar, and one can- 
not but remember that, as one stands at a 











s certain spot thereof and looks off up and across 
Al the Ocmulgee River, the whole prospect seems 
> distinctly to yearn for men. Everywhere the 
pd huge and gentle slopes kneel and pray for 


vineyards, for corn-fields, for cottages, for 
spires to rise up from beyond the oak-groves. 
It is a land where there is never a day of sum- 
mer nor of winter when a man cannot doa 
af full day’s work in the open field; all the pro- 
ducts meet there, as at nature’s own agricul- 
tural fair ; rice grows alongside of wheat, corn 

alongside of sugar-cane, cotton alongside of 

4 clover, apples alongside of peaches, so that a 
small farm may often miniature the whole 
+ United States in growth; the little valleys 
everywhere run with living waters, asking 

grasses and cattle and quiet grist-mills; all 

, manner of timbers for economic uses and trees 
io for finer arts cover the earth; in short, here 
4 is such a neighborly congregation of climates, 
soils, minerals and vegetables, that within the 
compass of many a hundred-acre farm a man 
may find wherewithal to build his house of 
stone, of brick, of oak, or of pine, to furnish 
‘ it in woods that would delight the most curi- 
6 ous eye, and to supply his family with all the 
: necessaries, most of the comforts, and many 
of the luxuries, of the whole world. It is the 
country of homes.” 


—_— 2. oe 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 

“As in the primitive times some rose up 
. against the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
4 even among those that they had turned to 
the hope of the gospel, and who became their 
greatest trouble, so this man of God had his 
1 share of suffering from some that were con- 
vinced by him, who through prejudice or mis- 
take ran against him as one that sought 
dominion over conscience ; because he pressed, 
by his presence or epistles, a ready and zeal- 
ous compliance with such good and whole- 
some things as tended to an orderly conversa- 
tion about the affairs of the church, and in 
their walking before men. That which con- 
tributed much to this ill work, was in some a 
begrud of this meek man the love and 
esteem 
the people, and weakness in others that were 



























imposition and blind obedience.”—From Wm. 
Penn's testimony to his friend, George Fox. 






It is practical unbelief which quenches the 
vital flame of virtue, 


i. 






































true God and our Saviour Jesus Christ. 





ject, which occurred in or about the year 1777, 


ing 
e had and deserved in the hearts of 


taken with their groundless suggestions of 






THE FRIEND. 
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For The “Friend.” |'This was probably the first experiment of the | ~ 
On the night of 4th mo. 26th, the Lord)/kind within the Yearly Meeting. The dis. wl 
saw fit to visit my poor soul with his love, in|turbed state of the country delayed the work | @ 
my declining years, with such a power it}/for some years, but by the end of 1790 he had 
shook my poor old frame. O what peace and|erected, at his own expense, a dwelling and 
joy and love we do feel, when we will open|school-house, half a mile from his resi ence 
our hearts and let the Lord and Master come] They were two-stories high, composed of logs k 
in and sup with us. It is unspeakable joy, neatly dressed and weather-boarded. Seams 4 
that neither pen nor tongue can portray to} Friends in Philadelphia contributed meang 
others in its fulness; I would to God that/to furnish the school-room, provide boo 
every poor sinner like myself would surrender| furnish the stationery, &c. In 1792, the ‘Ip. th 
his and her heart unto their God, before it} stitution,’ known to this day by that name ‘ 
be too late. O sinners, (if there should be any| with a small farm attached, went into opera. ; 
such) be warned in time by a poor old man,|tion with a few boarders and day scholars, : 
who feels himself to be unworthy and cannot] But the exertions now making to perfect the « 
enjoy any good thing without its being sea-| organization of Westtown School (to which p 
soned with Divine grace and love, as it is im-| the example of Geo. Churchman may have : 
possible for any of us to have religion unless} given some impetus), required the united ; 
we have the love of God in us. effort of the Society, and the Friends in the } 4 
O, I love Jesus because He first loved me.|city withdrew their interest to concentrate it } 
God had made man a little lower than the|on the more imposing establishment, and the 
angels, and crowned him with glory and} Nottingham Senien School for Yo ti 
honor; and when our mother Eve fell from] Women’ gradually declined until 1795, when’ fi 
her pure state and reached forth her hand|the great erections at Westtown were com. | ; 
and partook of the forbidden fruit, He saw| menced. F 
our miserable condition, and through love and] George Churchman, (son of George above ; 
mercy sent his only begotten Son to open up| mentioned,) and his sisters Margaret and ‘ 
a way for our return. He came and dwelt|}Hannah, with whom I was long intimately ] 
among us, and suffered death for our sakes.| acquainted, often spoke of the incidents above ‘ 
Who would not love such a Saviour, and|narrated. About 1835 they sold the Institu. } , 
obey his commands, repent, and live in glory) tion property to William Brown, who still oe } , 
with him? I have cried unto the Lord and|cupies it, but the old buildings have now given } , 
Master to unstop our deaf ears and open our] way to more modern structures. i 
eyes, 80 we can see his glory and give Him The Churchman family, from John the im. } , 
the praise, both now and forever. migrant down, were remarkable for self-eu- ] j, 
My dear friends and fellow travellers, we|ture. The children of George the elder well 6 
cannot know these things nor realize them,/sustain the family reputation. John, bom | ; 
till we have the love of Christ in us; old|1753, lived unmarried ; was a noted geomet | , 
things being purged out, and we filled with! rician, published a treatise on the variationof | , 
the new wine of the kingdom. Then, when|the magnetic needle,—which was favorably | , 
we hear the gospel proclaimed, we are ready| noticed by President Jefferson and others— 
to receive it. Let us have the fallow-ground| constructed several maps, and was elected a 
of the heart broken up, and all of a sinful na-| member of various hilosophical societies in J , 
ture removed. This must be done through Europe. Mordecai, c. 3rd mo. 12th, 1755, | , 
repentance and forsaking sin. Christ com-| married Sarah, daughter of Charles West, of 
mands to repent of our sins, return and live,| Philadelphia, 6th mo. 2d, 1790; engaged in 
not unto ourselves but unto Him, the only banking business in that city, and deceased [ , 


there in the 3d month, 1830. Edward, bom 
2d mo. 6th, 1757, married Rebecca, daughter 
of Caleb Pierce of Thornbury, in 1782; de 
ceased at Chichester, 9th month 5th, 1834 
Gainer, born 1762, married George Chandler, 
and became an acceptable minister, died 1822. 
Joseph was the author of several works—@ 
conspicuous writer and scholar. Margaret, 
George and Hannah, lived unmarried; resided 
on the original homestead, and walked in the 
‘covenants of their fathers.’ 
With sentiments of respect, 
I remain thy friend, 


Joun Moon. 
Emporia, Lyon Co., Kansas. 





For ‘‘ The Friend,’”’ 
George Churchman. 


As introductory to further extracts from 
the letters of George Churchman to the Pem- 
bertons, the following interesting private letter 
recently received was thought suitable. 


“ Fairville, Chester Co. Pa., 9th mo. 23d, 1880. 

“ Respected Friend, * * * In common 
with many concerned Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, he (G. C.) had long felt the 
importance of a guarded education for the 
youth, and in the general revival of the sub- 


J.T 


The following letter from George Chureh- 
man, Jr., to Israel Pemberton, would indicate 
the attempt at least of establishing a Board- 
ing School at Nottingham some thirty-six” 
years previous to the one alluded to in the 
above. From other data in the possession of 
the writer, it would appear this early educ® 
tional enterprise was not successful at that 
period : 


he assisted in preparing the advices sent down 
by the Yearly Meeting to the subordinate 
meetings to establish funds for the mainten- 
ance of more select Friends’ schools. Over 
twenty years passed before East Nottingham 
Preparatory Meeting succeeded in creating a 
fund. In the mean time the assiduous mind 
of George Churchman was engaged in evolv- 
ing a more advanced and practical application 
of the concern of the Yearly Meeting than, as 
far as appears, had hitherto been entertained, 
which finally eventuated in his founding a]or otherwise. I have sent several about 

small Boarding School for the purpose of|herewith come three enclosed in letters @ 
qualifying young women to become teachers.| Jos. White, John Woolman and Isaac Evans, 


“ East Nottingham, Ist mo. 18th, 1764 
“ Esteemed friend, I. Pemberton,—I have 
enclosed sent thee one of my advertisements, 
to make such use of as thou may think best 
whether to read it in your Monthly Meeti 
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together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them,” act upon the apostle’s precept fully, 
by meeting where there is no preacher present. 

uch as I esteem Gospel Ministry as a gift of 
God, conferred for the edification of hischurch, 
I cannot but look upon those views of public 
worship, which render it dependent upon the 
intervention of a priest or minister, as belong- 
ing rather to the dispensation of the law of 
Moses, than to the Gospel of Christ.—James 
Backhouse. 


Quietness Before God. 


Quietness before God, especially in hours of 
trial, is one of the most rare and difficult of 
graces. Yet when it is gained, it proves one 
of the most wholesome in its influence. We 
shudder at the sight of that surgical knife 
which God employs upon us. Our self-love 
rebels against the excruciating “operation ;” 
but when He—who wounds in order to heal 


—is engaged in his providential process of 


amputating a darling lust, or cutting out an 
ulcer of besetting sin, our “strength is to sit 
still.” “ Keep still, my friend ; be quiet;” says 
the army surgeon to the writhing soldier 
under his keen knife. “ Restlessness only en- 
dangers a false cut of the knife, and only 
aggravates the wound.” So, when God is 
operating on the heart by sharp trials, the 
first duty of his child is perfect, submissive, 
unquestionable quietness. A score of Chris- 
tians can pray and give and work, where one 
can be found ready to sit down and suffer. To 
go into battle with the bugles sounding, and 
the very blood leaping to the fingers’ ends 
under the impetuous charge, is full of thrilling 
exhilaration ; but to be picked up bloody 
and mangled, and borne back among pitying 
comrades to the rear; to be laid down help- 
less in the hospital, and await your slow turn 
for the surgeon’s probe ; to be transferred 
from his knife (with one limb the less) into the 
nurses’ silent “ ward” of sufferers—to do and 
bear all this calls out the loftiest qualities of 
heroism. The battle-field costs less than the 
hospital. So in the spiritual conflict God 
puts especial honor on the grace of passive 
submission. He commends the “strength to 
sit still ;” He approves that patient quietness 
which “behaves itself like a child which is 
weaned of its mother.” And the loftiest saints 
in the Bible are those who have become the 
most “perfect through suffering.” 

Quietness under God’s discipline is simply 
the willingness to let Him have his own way. 
It is to be ready to go where He sends us, to 
bear what He lays upon us, to sit still just 
where He places us. We have seldom met 
with a finer illustration of this grace of quiet- 
ness than was presented by an aged lady, 
who, after a busy life of doing good, was at 
length laid upon her bed pain-worn and help- 
less. A good minister went to see her, and 
asked if after her active habits, she did not 
find her confinement hard to bear? “No, 
sir,” said she, “not at all. When I was well I 
used hear the Lord say day by day, ‘ Betty, 

0 here ; Betty, go there ; Betty, do this and 

o that,’ and I used to do it as well as I could; 
but now I hear Him say, ‘ Betty, lie still and 
cough.”’ Which of these two acts of obedi- 
ence was the most difficult to perform we leave 
our readers to testify from their own experi- 
ence.—Selected. 


tianlian 
If we do not individually seek communion 

with the Father of spirits, the Saviour of the 

world will not be our Saviour.—H. More. 


THE FRIEND. 


Ne 


Selected. 


AN IMITATION FROM THE SPANISH. 


Thrice happy he whose lowly lot 
Is fixed in his paternal cot, 

Remote from strife and state ; 
Content he cultivates the glade, 
Inhales the breeze, enjoys the shade, 

And loves his humble fate. 


His eyes no anxious vigils keep, 

No dreams of gold distract his sleep, 
And lead his heart astray ; 

Nor blasting envy’s tainted gale 

Pollutes the pleasures of the vale, 
To vex his harmless day. 


The tower that rears its front on high, 
And bids defiance to the sky, 
Provokes the angry winds ; 
The branching oak, extending wide, 
Invites destruction by its pride, 
And courts the fall it finds. 


Nor lightning’s blast, nor wind, destroys 
The safer bliss, the humbler joys, 
That crown my peaceful cot ; 
There hallowe: quietude resorts, 
And wonders wen can covet courts, 
And bids me bless my lot. 


Ah! sacred leisure—guest divine! 
Thy meek delights be ever mine, 
Fair, permanent, and pure ; 
Chaste nymph, who tanght my erring youth, 
This dear, this necessary truth, 
“ Be humble, and secure.” 
Hannah More. 


Selected. 
AN HOUR AT THE OLD PLAY-GROUND. 


I sat an hour to-day, John, 
Beside the old brook stream— 

Where we were school-boys in old time, 
When manhood was a dream ; 

The brook is choked with fallen leaves, 
The pond is dried away, 

I scarce believe that you would know 
The dear old place to-day. 


The school-house is no more, John, 
Beneath our locust trees, 

The wild rose by the window side, 
No more waves in the breeze; 

The scattered stones look desolate, 
The sod they rested on, 

Has been ploughed up by stranger hands 
Since you and | were gone. 


The chesnut tree is dead, John, 
And what is sadder now— 

The broken grapevine of our swing 
Hangs on the withered bough ; 

I read our names upon the bark, 
And found the pebbles rare— 

Laid up beneath the hollow side, 
As we had piled them there. 


Beneath the grass-grown bank, John, 
I looked for our old spring,— 

That bubbled down the alder path, 
Three paces from the swing ; 

The rushes grow upon the brink, 
The pool is black and bare, 

And not a foot this many a day, 
It seems, has trodden there. 


I took the old blind road, John, 
That wandered up the hill, 

Tis darker than it used to be, 
And seems so lone and still; 

The birds sing yet upon the boughs, 
Where once the sweet grapes hung, 

But not a voice of human kind 
Where all our voices rung. 


I sat me on the fence, John, 
That lives as in old time, 
The same half-panel in the path, 
We used so oft to climb, 
And thought how o’er the bars of life 
Our playmates had passed on, 
And left me counting on the spot 
The faces that are gone. 


MIDNIGHT. 


The moon shines white and silent 
On the mist, which, like a tide 
Of some enchanted ocean, 
O’er the wide marsh doth glide, 
Spreading its ghost-like billows 
Silently, far and wide. 


A vague and starry magic 
Makes all things mysteries, 
And lures the earth’s dumb spirit, 
Up to the longing skies,— 
I seem to hear dim whispers 
And tremulous replies. 


The fire-flies o’er the meadow, 
In pulses come and go; 

The elm trees heavy shadow 
Weighs on the grass below ; 

And faintly from the distance 
The dreaming cock doth crow. 


All things look strange and mystic ; 
The very bushes swell, 

And take wild shapes and motions, 
As if beneath a spell,— 

They seem not the same lilacs 
From childhood known so well. 


The snow of deepest silence 
O’er every thing doth fall, 
So beautiful and quiet 
And yet so like a pall,— 
As if all life were ended, 
And rest were come to all, 


O! wild and wondrous midnight ; 
There is a might in thee, 
To make the charméd body 
Almost like spirit be, 
And give it some faint glimpses 
Of immortality. 
James Russell Lowell. 


Exercises of an Earlier Day. 


“T have felt an increasing care to attend to 
that Holy Spirit which sets right bounds to 
our desires, and leads those who faithfully 
\follow it, to apply all the gifts of Divine Prom. 
|dence to the purposes for which they were in 
tended.”—John Woolman. 

“T labor to abandon every pursuit that is not 
conducive to the purposes for which we ought 
ito live.”—Dr. Fothergill. 

“T believe that it is my duty to live in such 
‘a humble, plain, homely, simple manner, a8 
\that neither in the furniture, food, or clothing 
‘used, any misapplication of the gifts of Divine 
‘Providence be admitted or encouraged.”— 
‘John Barclay. 
| “The Spirit of Truth, which led our ancients 
to lay aside every thing unbecoming the fol 
lowers of Christ, still leads in the same path, 
all who submit to its guidance ; we therefore 
‘earnestly entreat all Friends to watch over 
‘themselves in this respect. The example of 
our blessed Saviour, his immediate followers, 
and of virtuous and holy men in all ages 
jought to make a due impression on every col 
siderate mind ; and especially on such as have 
had the advantage of a guarded education” 
— Discipline. 

“ We cannot essentially benefit people with 
jout associating with them, without rendering 
ourselves agreeable to them. But in so doing 
we should ever recollect that we may seek 
please till we forget to serve them; we may 
lsoften strong truths to render them mor 
palatable till we come gradually less to % 
commend them, than ourselves. In the spitit 
of friendly accommodation we may insensibly 
lower the standard of religion, with a view® 
‘make ourselves more agreeable, and may d 
ceive in order to conciliate."—H. More. 





———————— 
For “‘ The Friend.”" 

William Evans, while on a religious visit 
to the meetings in the northwestern part of 
New York Yearly Meeting, in 1845, thus 
writes :— 

«The very general departure of the young 

le from plainness of dress, throughout 
this Quarterly Meeting, gives ground to ap- 
rehend that the Society in many places, will 
Feline, if not run out. To the indulgence of 
rents and others, it is to be much attributed ; 
who, instead of restraining the children, gratify 
their fondness for dress. What abundant 
cause is there for mourning; as it is evidence 
of the degeneracy overspreading many parts 
of this, as well as other Yearly Meetings.”— 
Journal, p. 371. 

“One of the ancient martyrs said, though 
she could not say much for Christ, she could 
suffer for Him. Itis through baptism, we are 
prepared to receive gifts, and to be put into 
the stations which the Great Head designs 
us for, in his church; and without this experi- 
mee none can take part or lot in the work of 
the Lord.”—T bid. 

“Christ Jesus alone can give lost man a 
true sense of his condition ; in which state he 
is spiritually dead, and can no more bring 
himself to a correct feeling of his condition, 
until he is quickened by Him who is the resur- 
rection and the life, than a dead body can feel 
or perceive its state.”"—J bid. 

“From the hour when reason begins to 
operate, to the hour when it shall be ex- 
tinguished, every particle of time is valuable ; 
that no day can be insignificant, when every 
day is to be accounted for ; that each one pos- 
sesses weight and importance, because of each 
the retribution is to be received.”—Hannah 


More. 
———__~+2s—_ 

Restoring Fourfold—A Kaffir girl in South 
Africa went to a missionary one day and 
dropped four sixpences into his hand, saying: 

“That is your money.” 


“You don’t owe me any thing,” replied the; 


teacher. 

“TI do,” she answered ; “and I will tell you 
how. At the public examination you promised 
asixpence to any one in the class I was in 
who would write the best specimen on a slate. 
I gave in my slate and got the sixpence; but 
you did not know then that another person 
wrote that specimen for me. Yesterday you 
were reading about Zaccheus, who said, ‘If 
[have taken any thing from any man by false 
accusation, I restore him fourfold. I took 
_ you one sixpence, and I bring you back 
jour.” 


ee ee 


On the Ist of 11th mo. 1835, we had the 
privilege of assembling for the first time in 
& neat meeting-house in Macquarie Street, 
Sydney, built for the accommodation of persons 
professing with Friends. Several strangers 
met with us on the occasion. Some of them 
seemed disappointed that we did not dedicate 
this house for worship by some vocal commu- 
nication. We were willing to have spoken, 
had anything been given us to communicate, 
but this not being the case, we bore a plain 
testimony, by our silence, to our conviction 
of the advantage of attending to the injune- 
tion, “Cease ye from man, whose breath is 
mM his nostrils,” and of trusting in the Lord 
tlone. Our silence was also calculated to en- 
tourage those who might meet in our absence, 
to bear this testimony faithfully —Jas. Back- 

use. 


THE FRIEND. 


5 For “ The Friend.” | gestion I proceed to commit to paper my re- 
Prisoners at Fort Delaware. collections of one of the incidents referred to, 
[The following interesting record of one of|for such use as you may deem proper to apply 
the incidents connected with the late civil|them to. . : 
war, is taken from the Village Record, of|, {t may be premised that prior to the out- 
West Chester. When Friends of Philadelphia|>reak of the rebellion in 1861, there existed 
learned that five members of our Society were |i2 North Carolina a considerable settlement 
confined as prisoners at Fort Delaware, a|° Friends. They were sufficient in number 
special session of the Meeting for Sufferings|t constitute a Yearly on with subordi- 
was convened on the 22nd of 7th mo. 1863,|24te Quarterly and Monthly Meetings. Sur- 
at which Charles Evans, Thomas Evans, Sam-|Tounded by a slave-holding community, and 
uel Hilles, James Emlen, Nathan Kite, and|¥pholding a system of morality which forbade 
James R. Greeves were appointed to take|tbem to partake of the iniquities of slavery, 
measures for their relief. This ‘committee|they were the subjects of constant suspicion 
having satisfied themselves that the prisoners|®24 annoyance, and of various devices for in- 
were really members of our religious Society, JU"Y and mischief, the proper offspring of a 
and that an application to the government|4ebased public sentiment ; and as the day of 
was necessary in order to procure their dis-|CoMfict approached and the excitement against 
charge, three of their number proceeded to the Federal government increased, the hard- 
Washington on the 24th of the 7th month, ship of their condition increased also. Some, 
and obtained an interview with the Secretary |4iscouraged by their every-day experiences, 
of War on the following morning. This in- and dismayed by the prospect of what seemed 
terview is narrated in the article that follows. |t0 be impending, sold their property for what 
Through the prompt action of the Secretary they could get for it, and sought new homes 
of War. the prisoners were set at liberty the|i@ the more congenial atmosphere of the free 
same day. [= their report, the committee |States of the West. Many. however, were in 
gay : circumstances which obliged them to remain, 
«Their discharge came at a time when from |#d when, at length, the war became flagrant, 
sickness and other very trying cireumstances| those who were capable of bearing arms were 
they were under great discouragement, with drafted and forced into the military service. 
no prospect of deliverance from their suffering|AS they refused to fight, they were treated 
and loathsome imprisonment, and reaching|With every form of indignity which malice 
them so unexpectedly, proved an inexpressi-|COUld invent, and compelled to take their 
ble relief which they received with joy and places in the ranks, and were there exposed 
gratitude.” ; to the perils of battle, to the same extent as 
The prisoners had passed through many |the ordinary volunteer soldier. a 
trials while in the rebel army, having been In the year 1863, after the battle of Gettys- 
forced from their homes, exposed to much suf-|burg, as the Confederate prisoners taken in 
that battle passed down Chestnut Street in 
Philadelphia, on their way to Fort Delaware, 
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fering for their steady refusal to perform any 
military service, and compelled to march for}? 
many months in the uncongenial companion-|!& Was observed that there were among them 


ship of an army. We doubt not the kind |several persons of a different description from 
friends who were instrumental in procuring!the rest. They were plainly attired, and their 
their release must have felt strong emotions clothes were fashioned like those usually worn 
of satisfaction and rejoicing at the success of |by Friends, and in their carriage and deport- 
their mission of merey, in which feeling, we|ment there was a marked sobriety, very dif- 
trust, all concerned partook. Indeed, even|ferent from the air of reckless defiance and 
after this interval of time, the revival of the|the loose swagger of the common rebel. In- 
circumstances awakens a sympathetic glow |4Uiry was immediately instituted and it was 
and a tenderness of feeling.] soon ascertained that the persons thus ob- 
served, who were five in number, were mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends in good stand- 
ing in North Carolina. Although they re- 
fused to bear arms they had been compelled 
to march with the army as private soldiers, 
and to submit to more than the ordinary 
hardships and privations of a soldier’s life. 
One of them had been among these who were 
in the final charge, which was repulsed with 
such terrible slaughter, and when captured 
was carrying a musket strapped to his back 
by the orders of his colonel. They had all 
happily escaped unharmed. 

Vien the facts I have related became 
known, the Meeting for Sufferings which rep- 
resents the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends of Philadelphia during its recess, took 
cognizance of the case, and appointed a com- 
mittee to visit Washington for the purpose of 
procuring, if possible, the release of their im- 

risoned brethren. Of this committee Thomas 

en and Joseph Tatum were members. The 
names of the others I do not remember. 

When they reached Washington they called 


“FRIENDS IN WAR.—WHAT LINCOLN SAID ABOUT 
THEM. 


The following letter has been furnished us 
for publication. 


West Chester, Pa., Oct. 11th, 1880. 

Eli K. Price, Esq—My Dear Sir: Ina 
conversation which we had at Judge Butler’s 
on Saturday evening last, the difference be- 
tween the treatment bestowed upon members 
of the Society of Friends by the Federal gov- 
ernment during the war of the rebellion and 
that which they experienced at the hands of 
the Confederates during the same period, was 
adverted to, those who exercised authority 
under the Federal government having uni- 
formly treated with respect, and even tender- 
ness, the conscientious scruples of Friends 
against bearing arms, while the Confederates 
regarded those scruples with contempt and 
derision, and made them the cause of multi- 
plied sufferings and unmeasured outrages to 
those that entertained them. Some facts of ) 
which I happened to be cognizant, illustra-}on me and requested that 1 would introduce 
tive of the difference, you thought, deserved |them to President Lincoln. I suggested that 
'a more permanent record than the memory of|the department to which their application 
'a man of my advanced age, and at your sug-|should be made was that of Secretary Stanton, 
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THE FRIEND. 
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and at their instance I accompanied them to 
the office of that functionary. After intro- 
ducing the members of the committee seve- 
rally, I stated their business and briefly the 
circumstances of the case they had in charge, 
and concluded by referring the Secretary to 
Thomas Evans, for a fuller and more satisfac- 
tory account of the matter. That gentleman 
then began to speak, and as he proceeded in 
that admirable and engaging manner that 

ras natural to him, to make his presentation 
of the circumstances, the Secretary took his 
pen in hand and began to write on a slip of 
paper before him. Friend Evans at once 
paused, as if to wait till the Secretary had 
finished his script, when the Secretary said : 
‘Go on, Mr. Evans, I hear every word that 
you say, and I have only a few lines to write.’ 
T. Evans then resumed, and Mr. Stanton hav- 
ing finished his dispatch, as it proved to be, 
and delivered it to a messenger, gave full at- 
tention to the pleasant words of the speaker. 
His appeal was very forcible and in closing 
he said: ‘I trust thou wilt give this case thy 
favorable consideration, at as early a period 
as thy pressing engagements will permit, and 
if thou shalt find the facts as we have repre- 
sented them, let us hope that thou in the ex- 
ercise of thy authority may feel free to release 
our friends from their trying situation and 
even find a satisfaction in opening their prison 
doors.’ The Secretary replied: ‘The release 
is already ordered, provided your statement 
of facts is correct. My dispatch has already 
gone to the officer in command at Fort Dela- 
ware, where you say the prisoners are con- 
fined.’ The committee were, of course, highly 


gratified by this prompt action on the part of 


the Secretary, and they parted from him 
with a warm, spontaneous expression of their 
thanks, the warmer perhaps because of their 
surprise at the immediate success of their ap- 
plication. 

As we left the office of the Secretary, I in- 
quired of the committee whether they would 
like to see the President. They answered that 
it would afford them no small gratification to 
pay their respects to him, but that they hesi- 
tated to encroach unnecessarily upon his time. 
On being assured, however, that as represen- 
tatives of a large body of Friends acting in 
an official capacity, their call could not be 
deemed an intrusion, they consented to ac- 
company me to the Executive chamber. I 
informed Mr. Lincoln, in presenting them, 
who the gentlemen were, what was their 
errand to Washington, and what had been 
the result, and that they called merely to pay 
their respects to the President—expecting at 
once to withdraw, after a friendly shaking of 
hands. But Mr. Lincoln’s reception of the 
committee was so cordial and his invitation 
to be seated so earnest, that it was impossible 
not to yield to his evident disposition to pro- 
long the interview. After the company had 
taken their seats a short conversation ensued, 
animated and lively at first—but the serious 
demeanor of Thomas Evans seeming to invite 
to silence, the President caught at once the 
mood of the spokesman of the committee, and 
for a minute or two not a word was said. All 
sat in stillness, as in a Friends’ meeting for 
worship. Thomas Evans then proceeded to 
state the position which Friends, as non-com- 
batants, conscientiously scrupulous of bearing 
arms and having a testimony to bear against 
the practice of war, were constrained to oc- 
cupy, and to show that position, which was 


lrequired of them, in their opinion, by the pre- 


cepts of the Saviour, was not inconsistent 
|with loyalty to the Government, the authority 
lof which Friends always respected, and as 
upholders of peace and order were concerned 
to maintain. They had uniformly advocated 
the principles of civil and religious liberty 
sand habitually rendered due obedience to the 
laws, and with the elements of violence and 
|disruption they could have no feeling of unity 
lor accord—especially so when the perpetua- 
tion of human slavery was the object. He 
said that Friends understood the trying cir- 
cumstances in which he, the President, was 
placed and sympathized deeply with him, and 
that whatever moral support they could give 


If the intolerance of a religious sentiment 
different from the prevailing one by the Cop. 
federate authorities stand in strong contragt 
with the treatment of the same sentiment 
the Lincoln government, it affords a pret 
plain indication of what might be expected 
from Confederate predominance. 

Very respectfully, your friend, 
Josepn J. Lewis.” 
ee 
“ Godliness with contentment is great gain.” 

John Woolman, in allusion to an humble 
walk and an holy engagement of mind that 
so every desire, which leads from a simple 
dependence _ the Lord our only helper, 
may be brought to judgment, thus writes ;— 


|him, in his honest efforts for the termination |« Q that our eyes may be single to the Lord! 


of strife and bloodshed, and the restoration of 
union and harmony he had had from the be- 
ginning, and would continue to have, to the 
end. He added that the event of the struggle 
was in the hands of One whose overruling 
Providence controlled all human endeavors, 
and if the President, to whose wisdom the 
country looked for guidance, would appeal to 
ithat source of light and strength in the time 
of need, he might be assured that his eyes 
would be anointed to see the right way, and 
that there would be held out to him a helping 
hand whose power was omnipotent. 





may we reverently wait on Him for strength 
to lay aside all unnecessary expense of eve 
kind, and learn contentment in a plain inal 
life. 

Small treasure to a resigned mind is suff 
cient. How happy is it to be content with g 
little, to live in humility, and feel that in 
which breathes out this language, Abba! 
Father.” 

oo 

Made Perfect in Love—There was a lady 
who had been in better circumstances, but 
was now reduced very low. She had no ser 


The President, after a suitable interval re-|yant, nor the means of keeping one One 


the Society of Friends, and respected their 
conscientious convictions and scruples, and 
recognized them as intelligent and peaceelov- 
ing citizens, whose regard for civil order and 
whose fealty to the government had never 
been, with him, subjects of question. He said 


how they differed from almost all others, in 
their views of the use of military force, 


maintainance of those principles—that he was 
satisfied that in the present struggle he had 
the full sympathy of the whole body of the 
Society, and that their influence had been 
uniformly exerted in support of his adminis- 
tration—that he was thankful for such sym- 
pathy and such influence, and hoped that they 


would not hereafter be wanting. He believed 
in the truth of the remark that there was but 
i 


<senmemcemmaamateeLCE E 


one source to which he could look with un- 
failing confidence for the help necessary for 


not be withheld in the future. 

It is to be understood that I do not pretend 
to report the language of either speaker, but if 
I am not mistaken, I have presented correctly 
the general outline of what was said. There 
were in the remarks of Thomas Evans a mel- 
lowness of tone, a fitness of phraseology and 


an impressiveness of manner that were very|he asked, “C 


striking; and Mr. Lincoln’s reply ws 


ferred there was a solemn dignity that marked| As the 


deep feeling. I have repe: 


oe te impotent. 


have sought to convey—the President’s 
steadfast confidence in help from the highest 
source to bring his labors to a successful issue. 
No one that heard him could doubt the sin- 
cerity of his declaration—but to recall the 
emphatic expression is not in my power. 


| 


The idea was that which |the perfect love of God. 


plied, that he fully understood the position of! night—in the dead of night—she heard, down 
jin one of her lower rooms, the foot-fall of a 


burglar. She adopted an expedient to alarm 
the thief. She said, “I will call John’— 
thinking the burglar would take the alarm of 
“John.” Now itso happened that one of the 


; | : jon. ‘burglars (for there were several) was a John, 
that knowing their peculiar principles, and|and no sooner was John called than up came 
ithe burglar, responding to his name, with bis 
! he | dark lantern, and a pistol in his hand. Seeing 
had been desirous that they should not belhe was recognized, and that his doom was 
subjected to hardship or inconvenience in the | sealed, he put the muzzle of his pistol to the 
lady’s head, as if in the impulse and excite 
‘ment of the moment, to take away her life, 
‘She said, speaking as calmly and clearly asf 
do now, “ Will you grant me one request? It 
‘matters little,” said she, “about my life, forT 


am wanting to go home. For me to dieis 
Christ : but it does matter about your life. If 
you take away my life, you will be a murderer, 
and as a murderer you must meet God. The 


request I have to make is that you will le 


: ; ’ ‘me offer one prayer to God, that He would 
the accomplishment of the work committed |havye mer 


to him, and he trusted that that help had not! 
been sought in vain, in the past, and would} 


cy on your soul.” She instantly fell 
upon her knees, and put up this prayer: “Oh 
my God, have mercy upon this man. God 
have mercy upon this man; the Lord have 
mercy.” When she opened her eyes the man 
was gone. The matter came up at the assizes, 
land when the story was being told, such was 
its interest, the judge forgot his position—his 
character as a judge merging for a moment 
into that of an inquirer; among other things 
an you tell me how it was that, 





: 1g, , was exceed-|in a time of such peril to your own life, you 
ingly felicitous. Inthat partin which hespoke|had the calmness 


of the source of help to which he had been re-| the f; 


and self:possession whieh 
acts of the case show that you enjoyed” 
judge asked the question, silence 


. satedly attempted to|through ‘the whole court awaited her reply. 
reproduce his words, but every attempt has|« yy Lord,” 


she said, “I have long known 
I have long since 
been enabled to say, ‘I know whom I have 
believed,’ and in that hour of extremity I 
knew and realized that perfect love which 
casteth out fear.”.—The Word of Life. 





Use temporal things but desire eternal. 
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- Religious Items, &e. ed in the finger, though I took great care; so 
C tration of Church and State——One of our well are the animals protected. The animals 
on- el ves has the following remarks on this|*¢eP their long spines in‘constant motion, so 
ast fj exchange ve :  tahligh.|that it is very difficult to avoid being pricked 
by subject : “ The tendency towards disestablish- if one tries to handle one. The wound pro- 
tty | ment in England and Scotland increases to so teats the ceinam in emi tinen: the 
ted reat an extent that the hope may beindulged . b P pe . cheats. tn tiea 
of its accomplishment at no very distant day. ie ose of = he = or : shi 
To us who have received our impressions and case, however, of another genus OF see-urcaine 
rs an . ; which I dredged in abundance in shallow 
F Suing on this side of the water, a State water on the Philippine coast, and in which 
Church is simply odious, and we can with ree — * oni PP soe oem: tabied t 
difficulty have patience with the people who hei : e snieien a ar oe os = aan h 
ble | tell of its advantages and clamor for its con- ‘ a de bie yi eee: eee a ad in 
b tinuance. If it be asserted that some of the See auiis are + a ein hike the 
nat best lives of the world have been nurtured the tube. sharp stinging pain like that 
Ls under the influences of the Church of England, produced by the sting of a wasp, but not oe 
per, the ready reply is that they grew there rather so intense, is felt at the instant when one of 
a in spite of such influences than because of|*bese spb ee the a the — 
ord | them. It was the grace of God that even so lasts for about five minutes. Allied forms are 
gth huge and earthly machinery could not repress|CO™™0? ') great depths, but in these I never 
e or extinguish. But as an offset to the good experienced so marked a stinging effect as in 
P thus pointed to, the Establishment has been p ed = te tna ones.— Moseley's 
uff. | responsible for the most unhappy specimens] * ‘v. Pmae of Seeds ies sien ttin shai 
tha of religious degradation that have been seen has come jeend Oe collectin x seeds of almost 
. in civilized countries, as it has also educated il ki doo. dnaalal Gikieeah Hr aera aie 
‘ba alarge portion of its ministry in seculariza- — & it aye Gee we & oi 
tion and worldliness to an extent that has|°USS!02 t at has been going on in one or tw - 
made them a reproach in all Christendom.” scientific journals relative to the length of 
lad Priestly Pretensions.— The Catholic Tele- time they will eo ae oe ee 
be graph, referring to five men ordained to the of the es . ae, b ¢ inde w. “ 
riesthood, says: “Man was made a little|S°°™® to be generally agreed that kinds vary 
Ons ower than the angels; when that man be-|V°TY considerably in this respect, and that a 
val comes priest, he rises incomparably superior ae a t — oe a 
of s tothe angels. The cherubim and seraphim im g sonia eplses aids idee a tl F 
arm | Who continually cry Holy, Holy, Holy, before ee he cng dere Coffe ri a stance 
n”. | the throne of God on high, cannot forgive sin will a ° sl neal ea diately. 
mof | committed against that God, cannot conse- Th coe eileen ve oe ee "ft J t 
f the | (tate the body and blood of that God ; a priest 7 ans posts a t on a . = a 7 oom 
| can do these things—they are the special pre-|S0“™ = ee ee ene eee 
ohn, sematives of the eacerdotal office.” there are many others similar in this respect. 
his The Episcopal Recorder of this city, in com- oe ee ee — 
ing menting on this monstrous assertion, says it ames dhan anon clin tenebie ieee a 
was | i8 Consistent with the fundamental idea of a|" 5s off a leew: off ellaiine Gramm thd 
» the | human priesthood under the gospel. It was eee eer te teen di - nde ao o 
cite. | t escape from this error that the Reformed yeh double Rei Sane fel Pal. 
life. | Episcopal Church withdrew from the Church ss, SOG How weneeaie tin aiid a taaaies 
'as{ | % England, so called, and excluded from their a tiie oan ~ 6 te Seda enh cenit 
9 jy | liturgy everything which sanctioned such an aoe desma umes daamee of enn ided 
for] | idea. It adds: “It is not surprising that in ae . tae any aes oe hea cold : 
lie is | 2 80Ciety in which the members are trained ms 7 z ag wo Sr conaiitan ma ‘Gedieation, 
. If | fom infancy to believe their priests have the with fresh aia cnctuiiiins deities = vitality - 
erer, | *le power onearth to forgive sins, they should i enih webies a eee ine yt is aoe ; 
The | and in awe of them and yield them entire ban Shee th to oth: Nand bane oaant 
Tee fe. This is the power of the keys ne yerminate after drifting from Europe to 
vould. | Which Catholic priests are so jealous to retain. ‘aie Thscitn emesiammitah tate ee 
y fell Those keys lock the souls of their votaries ce al eenkanm bie “or found that of 87 
7 Oh and adherents into the inner prison of an en-|0°" Sana l-aeebeiel ted aft t 
God slaved conscience. The idea of dying without eee ae ms : iain ee th cane 
hav the absolution of a priest is the one thing they sagen eee var ae agp 
re 2 ee 208 ae Ser. Fale ee familiar stories of the mummy = A are no 
sizes, co aver Seay eee — ee tenia utterly untrustworthy but it is said to 
, was | Sters of the Church from which we withdrew oem Rete cod -soasabane a2 ihe Matededh 
—his | ¢ striving to obtain over them, and which f h sid P butil a fi ‘tity dily 
t to some extent they have obtained. The of the sida abutiion aie er uy De Cand iD 
aa eflorescent language of the Catholic paper is after preservation Sur 29 years. De Vandolle 
, re tot new nor original. The writings of the tried, in 1856, nearly 400 different species col- 
- a ecclesiastics of the pre-reformation period, and lected in 1831, and 17 kinds only en 
w 4 | % the writers of the Marian revolution in and they produced only one or two plants for 
which For of restoring Popery to England, are full|°V°'Y 20 seeds. A fact worth knowing is that 
yed of just such flights of fancy.” - : many seeds will grow well although gathered 
— 8 y before they are quite ripe.——Globe. ' 
reply: : . At Darfur, Africa, where water is extreme 
nown Natural History, Science, &. scarce, attempts have been made to pened 
since Sea-urchins’ Spines.—Sea-urchins with ex-|the deficiency by planting watermelons, but 
havé # tremely long sharp spines were very com-/the fruit has little flavor. The Darfurians 
ity IT fF mon at St. Thomas. The spines penetrate a| have, however, their own resources for secur- 
which  bather’s foot or hand with the greatest facility, | ing a supply of water by making tanks out of 
and breaking off leave a very unpleasant the wane of the gigantic’bao-babs, which are 


Wound. In gathering specimens I got wound- 
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plentiful in the country, in which they collect 
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a quantity in the rainy season that will keep 
fresh for eight months. 

Luminous Mushroom.—Being out after dark 
{in Norfolk Island] we were interested by 
seeing numbers of a small species of agaric or 
mushroom, so luminous as to reflect a shadow 
on substances near them. When held neara 
watch, the hour might be distinctly seen, or 
on being put near the face, the features might 
be discovered. This remarkable fungus has 
obtained the name of Blue-light, though its 
radiance is rather green than blue; it grows 
from decaying sticks or straw, and is very 
abundant amongst the sugar-canes, as well as 
in the bush. Its cap is rather convex, covered 
with mucilaginous matter, and is less than an 
inch across ; the stalk is slender, two or three 
often grow together. The whole plant is very 
watery. The brilliancy is greatest in the ¢ap, 
which shines most on the under side.—James 
Backhouse. 

Epizooty—This word, which is of Greek 
origin, has been much used of late and means 
a wide-spread disease affecting the lower ani- 
mals, the horse especially,—a disease, in other 
words, which has come epi upon zoén an ani- 
mal, just as an epidemic is a wide-spread 
disease which has come epi upon demos a peo- 
ple. Endemic diseases are those which ori- 
ginate in or among a people, such as inter- 
mittent fevers and the like, the causes of which 
are often apparent. Epidemic and epizodtic 
diseases occur more rarely, are more univer- 
sal, and of shorter duration. What their cause 
is it is impossible to say positively, though 
many theories have been offered in explana- 
tion. The epizooty which has recently pre- 
vailed, is of the nature of an influenza, and 
medical history shows that an epidemic influ- 
enza is apt to follow an epizoitic one. 
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All irregular ways of getting money or 
money’s worth are wrong ways, and in the 
end, if not from the beginning, they lead to 
pecuniary loss. Never attempt to get a dollar 
without giving for it a dollar's worth; and 
never attempt to get a dollar’s worth without 
giving a dollar for it. This is wise as a mere 
matter of policy, and it is right as a mere 
matter of honesty.—Ch. Index. 
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The following extract from a letter ad- 
dressed to the Editor by a valued Friend, 
whose age and infirmities admonish him, that 
he may reasonably expect “ ere long to follow 
the loved ones who have gone before,” con- 
tains some suggestions which may furnish 
food for sooanble reflection to our readers. 


“On looking back, man 


h poor and unworthy, 
yet I can truly say, that 


have desired that the 
day’s work may keep pace with the day, and that 
through the boundless and unmerited mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, 1 may be permitted to 
join the number of those ‘who have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.’ It seems to have fallen to my lot, during 
most of my life, to have to contend for the faith of 
our forefathers, and to suffer not a little at the hands 
of false brethren ; and on looking it all over now in 
my advanced age, I feel much peace in the conscious- 
ness of having endeavored to do the best I could, 
and I do rejoice that I have lived tosee, as I believe, 
the dawn of a better day ; which may not however be 
consummated without further suffering, it may be, 


in a way different from any thing we have yet ex- 
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perienced. There is amongst us all, too much con- 
formity to the world, occasioned, I believe, mainly 
by worldly prosperity; this may be reversed in a 
way we little think of. On recurring to the history 
of the Church since the days of the apostles, the 
lesson taught seems to be this: that pure and unde- 
filed religion, never long progresses amid great 
worldly prosperity, and when we suffer in conse- 
quence of this, then something in the way of adver- 
sity overtakes us to drive us back into a state of 
more entire dependence on Him who alone knows 
how to deal with his rebellious creature man.” 


A letter received from another dear Friend 
belonging to New York Yearly Meeting, de- 
plores the same “conformity to the world.” 
The writer says: “A departure from sim- 
plicity by Friends, both in their conversation 
and manner of life in many respects, has re- 
sulted in weakening our influence with the 
world in several ways. We have had to spend 
too much time in providing for the unneces- 
sary things we have used, thereby neglecting 
the Lord’s work.” 

When the Lord’s judgments are in the earth, 
the people learn righteousness; and surely 
those, who truly love their fellow-men, and 
are alive to the supreme importance of the 
things which are unseen and eternal, will be 
constrained to desire, that there may be a re- 
vival of primitive zeal and faithfulness, even 
if it must be effected through sufferings and 
humiliation, and the loss of much that is valu- 
able in our eyes. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting began its sessions 
on the 16th of the 10th month, and concluded 
on the 21st. Francis T. King was reappointed 
clerk, and Allen Thomas, assistant. Four 
men in the station of ministers from other 
Yearly Meetings were present with minutes, 
but no women. The members in attendance 
numbered trom 50 to 60 men and about 100 
women. The meetings composing this Yearly 
Meeting are twelve in number, scattered from 
Bellefonte, in central Pennsylvania, to the 
borders of North Carolina, and contain from 
500 to 600 members. Additions of several 
members were reported from some of the 
meetings in Virginia this year. The answers 
to the ten queries used by them indicated a 
degree of interest in the attendance of meet- 
ings ; also activity in what is called Mission 
work, Bible Schools, &c., among their sur- 
rounding neighbors. The proposition for the 
establishment of a Foreign Missionary Board 
under the joint care of certain American 
Yearly Meetings made a year ago by Western 
Yearly Meeting, was not concurred in; but 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting appointed a com- 
mittee of its own members to act on the sub- 
ject of foreign missions. Religious meetings 
were held in the mornings and evenings of 
each day, in which young persons and others 
were encouraged to give their experience, 
after discourses on scriptural subjects had 
been delivered by some strangers present. 
There was some care exercised by the older 
members to prevent the extravagant practices 
common in similar meetings in other places 
among Friends, and both singing and calling 
on others to appear in prayer or to manifest 
their sentiments by rising to their feet were 
avoided. 

Report was made by the Home Mission 
Committee, of the organization on Federal 
Hill, in the southern portion of the City of 
Baltimore, of religious meetings for mechanics 
and working people who have adopted a code 
of discipline and hold views nearly consistent 
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with those of Friends, but who have not been 
admitted as members with them. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrvep Srates.—The public debt statement during 
the 10th month, shows a decrease of $7,103,754. 

The Census Bureau’s bulletin of the result of the first 
count of the population of South Carolina shows a total 
of 995,306, of which 490,327 are males, and 504,979 
females, and 7642 foreign, born. The whites number 
391,071, the colored, 604,235. 

At a meeting of the Directors of the Boston and 
Albany Railroad, recently, it was reported that for-the 
year which ended 9th mo. 30th, the earnings of the road 
increased $1,313,655 compared with those of the pre- 
ceding year, and the expenses increased $631,481 

According to the Chicago Tribune, the recent hurri- 
cane on the lakes caused a loss of $500,000 in property, 
and 93 human lives. 

The Delaware and Hudson Canal was enabled by the 
recent copious rain to resume navigation on the 3lst 
ultimo. Several hundred boats, with 90,000 tons of 
coal, were waiting for water. Should the water last, it 
is expected that 6000 tons of coal will reach tidewater 
daily until navigation is closed by ice. 

The drought in Southwestern Virginia has been 
broken by a heavy and continuous rain. 

Oyster growers in Atlantic county, N. J., are ship- 
ping largely to Europe. 

It is stated that the New Jersey cranberry crop, 
owing to the scald and other causes, is scarcely larger 
than that of last year. 

It is announced that the American Bible Revision 
Committee have finished their revision of the English 
version of the New Testament, and transmitted the re- 
sult to England. The British Committee will meet this 
month for final action, and it is expected that the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge presses will issue the revised New 
Testament in Second mo. next. The Old Testament 
will not be ready for publication for nearly three years. 

The mortality in this city last week was 300 ; of whom 
157 were males and 143 females. Of these 55 died of 
consumption, 11 of diphtheria, 24 of heart disease, and 
14 of marasmus. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 6’s, 105; 5’s, registered, 102; 
coupon, 103}; 44’s, 110%; 4’s, 1093. 

Cotton.—Prices remain about the same as last quoted. 
Sales of middlings are reported at 113 a 114 cts. per 
pound for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white 12 cts. for export, and 
124 cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour was in fair demand at former rates. Sales of 
1900 barrels, including Minnesota extras, low and 
choice, at $5 a $6 for clear, and at $6.12} a $6.62} for 
straight; Pennsylvania extra family at $5 a $5.374; 
western do. do. at $5.50 a $6.40, and patents at $6.75 a 
$8, as in quality. Rye-flour is quiet; small sales at 
$5.50 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat was firmly held. Sales of 25,000 
bushels, including rejected, at #1.02 a $1.08; red and 
amber, track and afloat, at $1.13} a $1.14; and No. 2 
red, in the elevator, at $1.14. Rye is wanted at $1 per 
bushel. Corn is easy for local lots, but firm for futures. 
Sales of 12,000 bushels, including yellow, at 55 cts.; 
mixed, at 55 a 55} cts., and rejected, at 53 cts. Oats 
are quiet and steady. Sales of 9500 bushels, including 
white, at 38 a 414 cts.; and rejected and mixed at 37 a 
37% cts. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 10th 
mo. 30th, 1880.—Loads of hay, 235; loads of straw, 45. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, >1.30 
to $1.40 per 100 pounds: mixed, $1.16 to $1.30; straw, 
$1.15 a $1.25 per 100 Ibs. 

Wool.—There has been more activity in the market 
during the past week. Fine and medium fleece are 
quoted 1 a 2 cts. per pound higher. Sales of Ohio 
medium, 45 a 49 cts.; Colorado medium, 26 a 30 cts. ; 
pulled merino, 35 a 39 cts; delaine, 49 a 50 cts.; un- 
washed western, 25 a 30 cts. 

Oils.—Bleached sperm, $1.15 a $1.20; whale, 62 a 
65 cts. ; lard, 47 a 70 cts. ; cod, 50 a 53 cts. ; olive, 21.15; 
linseed, 58 cts.; neats-foot, 48 a 75 cts. per gallon. 

Seeds.—Clover, 6} a 74 cts. ; Timothy, $2.40 a $2.55; 
Flaxseed is in demand, and sold to arrive at $1.35 for 
pure. 

Beef cattle were active and a fraction higher; 3535 
head sold at the different yards at 3 a 5j cts. per pound, 
as to condition. 

Sheep were rather easier; 14,000 head sold at the 
different yards at 3 a 5} cents, and lambs at 2 a 5 cts. 

r lb., as to quality, 

Hogs were active and strong; 7000 head sold at the 


different yards at 6 a 7} cents per pound, the latter 
rate for extra. 

Foreien.—There have been serious floods at Ban. 
bury, Bournemouth, Chester, Coleshill, Derby and Dan 
lington, England, causing much damage to and 
other property. The telegraph wires in Edinharye 
were blown down The new pier works at 
were seriously damaged. Thousands of acres of 
are inundated in various parts of Leicestershire, 
Shields trawlers are missing, and it is feared that 
crews, numbering in all forty-two men, have been 
Numerous vessels have been wrecked during the storm 
on various parts of the coast, with loss of life, 

Advices from Hull of the 29th ult. say: “In ate. 
rifie storm prevailing last night and to-day, fifty vessels 
have been wrecked between Spurn Point and Horngea, 
Twelve vessels are stranded near Withernsea. A yg. 
sel under bare poles drove through the new pier a 
Withernsea and carried away fifty yards of the atrge. 
ture. At Hornsea a brig fouled with the new pier 
damaged it to the extent of $15,000. There has been 
a large number of shipwrecks, attended with great log 
of life, on various parts of the coast.” 

The agitation against the enforcement of the Religi 
Decrees in France, is increasing; protests are 
signed in Paris and the Departments. Several more 
Magistrates have resigned in consequence of the de 
crees. 

The Geographical Society in Vienna, appeals for 
subscriptions for an expedition under Emil 
which, starting from Cape Colony, will penetrate tp 
Zambesi and endeavor to reach Egypt through Darfur, 

A despatch to the Standard from Copenhagen says 
100 vessels of different sizes were destroyed by the law 
storm. 

A Vienna despatch to the Times says, though the 
recall of Riza Pacha is not yet mentioned, there ig no 
— that Dervish Pasha will take the direction of 
affairs. 

A despatch to the News, from Athens, states that the 
Porte is sending troops and ammunition to the Greek 
frontier. Unless the Turks retire to the new frontier 
war is certain. aks 

The State Department has received telegrams from 
Oshorne, our Minister to Chili, and Christiancy, oar 
Minister to Peru. reporting that the conference between 
the belligerent Powers, under the good offices of the 
United States, has closed without any result. 

A telegram from Chili, dated 10th mo, 28th, sayas= 
The negotiations for peace between Chili and Peru were 
fruitless. Peru refuses to cede Tarapaca. Preparations 
are being hurried for the Chilian expedition against 


Lima. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phi 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. HAL 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boarddl 
Managers. 


MARRIED, on the 27th of 10th mo. 1880, ‘ora 





Meeting-house on Twelfth St., Tomas K. Lon 
to Lucy, daughter of the late Thomas Branson, boll 
of this city. “ 


Diep, 9th mo. 17th, 1880, at his residence in 
Winneshiek Co., lowa, JAMES HARKNEss, in the 
year of his age, a member of Winneshiek M 
Meeting of Friends. The accuracy and promptm 
with which this dear Friend transacted all of his bas 
ness, was a marked feature in his life of usefalnés 
Difficulty of breathing, attended with great weaknes, 
often rendered it difficult for him to converse with 
friends ; yet at intervals he gave the family much 
counsel. He was a devoted husband, a lovi 
affectionate father, a kind and sympathizing 
Ever laboring while in health to maintain the 
of our early predecessors in their ancient puri 

——, on the 14th of 10th month, 1880, at 
dence of her niece, at Lawrence, Kansas, E. 
D. ANTRAM, widow of the late Benjamin An 
the 75th year of her age, a member of Salem 
and Particular Meeting, Ohio. This dear Friend 
strongly attached to the principles and testimonies# 
held by early Friends ; and in departing from 
world to enter upon the realities of a better ong 
has left assurances to her relatives and friends that a 
was prepared for the transition. She was loved. 
those who knew her when living, who will honor 
memory in death. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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